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splendid chapters in electrical history, but it cannot be writ-
ten here. It would take us into deep waters of physical
science and mechanical art and it would require space be-
yond the plan and scope of this book. The subject has
attracted analytical and mathematical writers who have
produced a copious literature which can be enjoyed only
by those who have considerable gifts to start with, and who
have had a special training. The writer has a friend who
at the age of seventy-one still carries a heavy administra-
tive load and works incessantly. When asked how he
amused himself he said: "Often of an evening I read some
pure mathematics." It is not to be assumed that many
readers of this book have the background for that kind of
amusement.

The induction motor and the rotary converter made pos-
sible the prodigious development of the alternating-current
system, which has profoundly influenced the direction and
advance of industry and transportation the world over.
These two machines had their earliest practical develop-
ment in the Westinghouse Works, and engineers" still active
there, who saw the beginning, have seen the induction motor
grow from little experiments to machines of 23,000 horse-
power. We may doubt if even the imagination of Westing-
house foresaw such things in 1888 when ho bought the
Tesla rights.

The reader should not get the impression that Westing-
house contributed much as an engineer or as an inventor
to the induction motor. He did not. He did contribute
imagination, courage, and force of character. It is hardly
necessary to suggest which was the greater contribution.
Sir James Fitz James Stephen, in one of his delightful essays,
now forgotten by most men, says: "The real greatness of
Newton's achievement was not that he did a very hard